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THE 


PREFACE. 


Pon Peruſal of Mr. Le Clerc's Life of Mr. Locke, I was dou- 

; bly ſurprized, Firſt, that a Foreigner, as Mr. Le Clerc is, 
ſhould cant in the bugbear Words Popery, Tyranny, and Ar- 

bitrary Power, as naturally as if he had been a true born Engliſh Whig, 


and educated in the School of a Noble Peer; and then that a Man of 


Learning, as he would be thought, a profeſs'd Critick, and a Maſter 
of the Belles Lettres, ſhould tread in the dirty Steps of a ſhameleſs 
Faction, and gravely advance pretended State-Diſcoverics, in the old 
Hackney Terms of the Party. One would think he knew better how 
to imploy his Time, than in reading Eng Libels, eſpecially in the 


| Reign of King Charles the 20, when their Malice and Madneſs were 


at the higheſt; therefore it is reaſonable to ſuſpect ſome later Tem- 
ptations have determin d his Studies to that ſort of Learning, which muſt 


| have the Advantage of coming forth in a time, when he might think 


Affairs in England not below his Notice, if not the Object of his eſpe- 
cial Regard. | | 

That which ſeems to me to have been the chief Occaſion of this 
(bating ſome accidental Converſation with Engliſh Fugitives in Hol. 
land) is a Voluminous Work not long fince publiſhed, the two Parts 
of which are a Corpus of Whiggiſm : The firſt is a ſort of Code, and 
the other Institutions; but Hiſtorically drefs'd, and both artſully ada- 

ted to eaſe ſuch willing Students, whoſe Nature is averſe to the 

fabliſh'd Church, and Monarchy of England: And when I have 
ſhewn the Deſign, and ſomewhat” of the Contents of theſe bigh No- 
ſtrums of Faction, it will not be wonder'd at, that a learned Man's 
Style and choice of Words ſhould be corrupted by the very peruſal of 
them; eſpecially when the Subject. matter takes with the Fancy; for 
that has a natural Influence upon the Terms in which the Matter is 
expreſſed. 

The firſt of theſe Folio's, which I call the Whiggiſh Code, was - 
printed in 1693, and is intitled (I ſuppoſe by way of Jeſt) Stare-. 
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The PREFACE. 


Trafs; being a Collection of all the vile Pamphlets that were ſent a- 


broad in Print, for the Purpoſes of a Party, who were continually buſy 
in the great Work of overturning Church and State : What mighty 


Springs actuated a Machine of that Rage and Impetuoſity, we may 


have leave to think, but not yet to write; it is enough to ſay with 
Aſſurance thus much, that theſe Inſtruments of theirs, the State- (not 
Tracta but) Litels were framed with Art enough, but out of no better 
Materials than mere Lyes, by which they ſought to make the Peo- 
ple believe all the Evil that they could invent or ſuggeſt againſt the 
King, his Miniſtry, Officers, and all his good Subjects, as a Confe- 
deracy to deſtroy the Proteſtants and Proteſtant Religion, to ſet up 
Popery, and, with the help of the French, to eſtabliſh Arbitrary Go- 
vernment in England. This was the Cant and Charm of all theſe Time- 
ſerving Pieces, which were ſent abroad as Incendiaries into all the 
Parts of the Kingdom, in order, if poſſible, to ſet the whole on Fire. 
But as Emiſſaries in War are uſually taken up, and hanged, ſo theſe 
Paper-Miſſionaries were not ſuffer'd to paſs without due Animadver- 
ſion : For at their coming out, they were throughly examin'd and an- 
{iver'd, and ſubſtantially expos'd in Print: And that part, as it fell 
out, was ſo well perform'd, that the Libellers were wrote out of the 
Field: and the Spirit of Lying, thus rebuked, grew languid and faint, 
and withdrew for a while into the bottomleſs Pir, from whence it had 
been ſent: By which it was apparent, that by the Force and Sudden- 
neſs of theſe Anſwers (for ſome of them even anticipated the Malice of 
the Party) a Reformation was made, and ſuch a ſtop put to their 
Libels, as no Inquiſition nor Proſecution had been able to effect. 

I cannot but obſerve, how much more Induſtry there is in theſe Pha- 
rifaical Troublers of the World, than in the more modeſt and peaceadle 
ſort of Men, in oppoſing each other, and advancing their ſo very different 
Defigns. For here we ſee on the one fide, after all uſe of theſe Libels was 
ceas d, and no farther concern for them left, but the mere Reputation of a 
Party, and countenance left of any Concern in them; yet an ampleCol- 
lection is made of them all in one intire Volume, defigned to be a Foun- 
dation for future Hiſtories ; whereas on the other fide, tho there are not 
any of thoſe Libels unanſwered, yet we have made no Code or Colle- 
tion of the Anſwers; theſe lie ſcatter d neglected and loſt, while the 
others are tranſmitted to future Ages in two great Folio's ; which I 
think very unhappy , and a very unjuſt Abuſe and Impoſition upon 
Poſterity; who if they are, as uſually, appealed to for the Deciſion 
of popular Diſputes, and factious Pretences, it is fit and reaſonable 
they ſhould fairly hear both fides; and a Writer of but moderate Ho. 


neſty repreſenting the one, would have alſo thought himſelf oblig d 
in Honour and Conſcience to produce the other; but that had defea- 
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ted the Deſign which was neither moderate nor honeſt, vix. to blind 


the Eyes of Poſterity, and impoſe Lyes for Truth, make black be cal- 
led white, evil good, and render it almoſt impoſſible to make a true 
Judgment in Matters of publick Concern. 

This being the Caſe as to this Collection of Libels in Folio, my End 
in repreſenting it ſo far as I have done, is to ſtir up ſome generous Un- 
dertaker, to make a Collection of ſuch Anſwers, as may now be moſt 
proper to be made publick, and to publiſh them in like Form, where- 
by future Ages may have the Antidote, as they have the Poiſon con- 
veyed down to them : How elle is it pothble, but that ſuch perverſe, 
malicious, and falſe Accounts of publick Perſons and Proceedings in 
England, fo artfully couched, ſhould deceive thoſe, who have no means 
of being better informed? And it is ſo much worſe, as we find by Ex- 
tes He that the rankeſt Libels in their time, by. degrees become Se- 


cret Hiſtory (ſorſooth) and by ſucceeding Generations are valued as 
great Curioſities, and Diſcoveries of concealed Truth, till at length 
they gain the honourable Title of Anecdotes, turning the Verities of for- 
mer Times into worſe than Fable or Romance, that is into falſe and 
ſcandalous Libel and Invective. Ot this Examples are not wanting, 
either of ancient or latter Date, which are too well known to be pro- 
duc'd here in particular. I have taken notice of this unequal way of 
Proceeding only to ſhew what need there is of ſuch a good Work as 
I now would here recommend. I am confident all ſincere Perſons and 
Lovers of Truth, if not in a Capacity to undertake, yet would readily 
{urther and encourage it (in caſe it were once known, that any Perſon 
had declared a Purpoſe to do it) by furniſhing Catalogues, and the Pam. 
phlets themſelves, many of which are now become as rare as MSS. 
and this would render ſuch a Defign more praQticable. But if 
thoſe Diſadvantages that are ordinarily attendant upon Truth and 


upright Intentions, ſhall fo far diſcourage this Work, as that none will 


venture to undertake it; then once for all, I muſt declare, that Teſtimo- 
nium Rei (hall ſerve inſtead of ir, to confute all that bundle of Abuſe, 
and the reſt of the ſame ſort, if any more of it ſhall ever hereafter ap- 
pear to defile the Memory of good King Charles the 208 Reign: For it 
is moſt notorious, that after all thoſe ſmall and great Shot, poiſoned, 
croſs-barr'd, and every way malignant, made at him, he lived to over- 
come all; and for ſome Years before his Death, poſſeſs d a Security 
in his Government, upon the general, I might ſay univerſal Declara- 
tions of his People, of their intire Satisfaction in his Goodneſs and Ju- 
ſtice, ſo firm and eſtabliſh'd as none of his Predeceſſors ever had; and 


that may ſerve (were there no other explicit Authority derived to Po- 


ſterity) to confront all the affected Lyes and Stratagems of Words pub- 
lſh'd to the contrary. It will not ſuffice to alledge in Anſwer, that po- 
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1 pular Affections are unaccountable, and will go from one Extreme to 
(| another, againſt Senſe, and their own Preſervation. I grant that upon 
change of Governments, the Populace ſhall run after Novelty in a 
Dream of Bliſs, to purchaſe in truth their own Conſuſion, and all 
| the while cry, —— Viva la mia morte. But under the fame Govern- 
2 ment, after being once factiouſly incenſed againſt the Perſons and Mi. 
YA niſtrations of their —— Governours, as they are generally. but too 
nuch ot themſelves inclined, they never return to a State of intire 
Zubmiſſion and Satisfaction, without the groſſeſt Diſcovery and Demon- 
{ration of their Happineſs and Security thereby; and that was the cafe 
in the latter Years ot King Charles the 248 Reign. 
| So much for the Code, now for the Whiggiſh Inſtitutions compiled. 
| by way of Hiſtory, miſtituled Compleat, being a 3* Volume, which 
the Liberality of common Fame (for the Author hides his Face) has 
beſtowed upon Dr. Kenner. I muſt own it is tedious to foul Paper with 
writing anv thing concerning it; but my deſigned Sollicitations to pro- 
cure ſome Corrections of it to be as ſoon as may be printed for the Pub- 
lick Good, conſtrain me to it; for otherwiſe they muſt needs languiſh 
and want force. I ſhall therefore make no. difficulty to declare my 
Opinion of the Contents, and of what ſeems to be the Deſign of it. 
Firſt, I think a curſory Peruſal is ſufficient to make one believe, ei- 
ther that it was contrived on purpoſe to confute its own Title-Page, or 
that the Author was afleep when he wrote it: For how elſe could he 
x miſtake fo abominably, as to call it Hr inſtead of Libel, and Com- 
2 #leat inſtead of Scandalous ? If he had nam d it any thing but Hor, 
. he had come off better; for of all forts of Writing, that of Hiſtory 
. (well underſtood) hath the leaſt ſhare in this Work. I fixed my Atten- 
I tion chiefly upon K. Charles the 2d's Reign, and of that molt carefully 
* upon the latter Years; becauſe then the Government had been much f 
ol ruffled and embroil'd by an active and irreconcileable Faction, which 1 
1 produced many ſurprizing Events and Turns in the Publick, all, as in | 
VR a Trazi-Comedy, after much ſtruggling and confuſion, ending in pub- | 
lick Repoſe and Settlement. Theſe Times are not yet worn out of our | 
Memories, aud a good Account of them may be retrieved; but if ſuch 
as were then living may judge, it hath not yet appear d: It is certain 
E a judicious and true Hiſtory of Civil Turns of State, the Attempts and 
4 Diſappointments of Factions, the good and bad Conſequences that attend 
= the reaſonable and the miſtaken Politicks of Governours, and of the 
= Governed, more than the moſt celebrated Conduct and Succeſſes of War, N 
WM are proper here in England to inſtruct thoſe that are honeſt, and deſire 
to be wiſe ; and on the other fide partial and falſe Relations of former 
Times, calculated wholly to procure Favour and Reputation to a reſt- 
leſs undermining Party, are like an intoxicating Potion to Ss the 
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Effect of which is to make them court their own Confuſion, and te- 
joice in it. CA 
: And ſuch a Piece have we here in this Volume, that calls it ſelf a 
Compleat Hiſtory. To go no farther than the Reign I mentioned, it is 

lain that the whole Contrivance is to form and model the Matters c 
Fact by paring away, adding, concealing, varniſhing, and colouring ot 
them, like Painters, or rather like Romancers, ſo as to make the Perſon of 
that Prince, and his Government appear to all Poſterity, black, odious, 
and deformed. For farſt, as to his Perſon, on every occztion which the 
Author can take, his Majeſty is repreſented to be of no Religion at all. 
but yet a Papiſh, an egregious Tyrant, a proteſs'd Voluptuacy, Hypocrite 
Coward, and what not that is il! ! Then as to his Government, his gig 
Reign is made a Series of Court. Tricks, to introduce and fertile Copy, 
Tyranny , and arbitrary Power. When the pretended Hiltoiian co. 
ſerves any thing done which is capable of an ill Seuſe, te makes 
that to flow naturally from the King; but it it hath an Air of Grace 
and Favour to his Subjects, then he is upon the Tenters, to invent 2114 
apply Miſconſtructions; and he is ſure to laſh every gracious Pallage 
in his Majeſty's Reign with ſome malevolent Reflection; as that 
He might ſeem, (which implies rank Hy pocriſy) Being fore d (50 
no Thanks to him.) —— He could do no leſs than, &c. (that is, it was 
much againſt his Will, but he could not help it) and divers ocher like 
Turns of his Pen. Yet theſe are but Inſinuations, and a lighter tort of 
Cenſure, which leaves ſome Latitude to a willing Reader to hope a lit- 
tle better; but he has other Reflections ſcandalous in the higheſt degree, 
that do not truſt the Reader with the leaſt Power of Conltruttior ; as 
when the King had raiſed an Army by Act of Parliament, for Service 
againſt the French, in which was not, nor could be, one Papiſt in 
Command, It was a Popiſh Army kept en foot to introduce the Roman Re- 
ligion, and enſlave the Nation. When it was graciouſly disbanded pur- 
ſuant to an Act of Parliament, the King yielded, only to have the fingering 
of a little Money. Nay when the King, as he had declared to the Par- 
liament, made the Law the Rule of his Government, and uſed no other 
Proceſs againſt his Traiterous Enemies, the very Judgments of the Law 
are called Arbitrary, and repreſented as ſo many Atts of Tyranny, and 
the Executions of them no other than Martyrdows for the Proteſtant 
Religion and Property. All the King's Miniſters in Law matters, and 
the Evidences, were but ſo many Suborners and Suborned, and their Te- 
ſtimony all Perjury. Nay, the Scandal of the Age, the truly perjur'd 
Denyers of 00% why? 22.00 to the Crown, I mean the Id NORAM s- 
Mex, are brought off with Honour, and a famous Lawyer quoted for 


it. The King is charged with breaking the Laws, when he favoured 
Diſſenters, and with:Cruelty againſt his own Conſcience, when he was 
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ſevere in letting Papiſts ſuffer under the Law, at the Inſtance of his 
Parliament. He bla ſphemes even the King's Royal Goodneſs and Hu- 
manity, or rather Charity to the poor Proteſtant Refugees from ance, 
as a thing done only to ſeem, RC, 

As for the Miniſtry, who were loyal, and did not betray their 
Maſter, they were a pack of mercenary Confederates, and acted by Po- 
piſh Meaſrres, to intreduce and ſeit'e Slavery; whilſt on the other fide 
the Heads of a reſtleſs imperuous Faction, ever conſpiring and acting 
againſt the Eftablith's Church, and Legal Government, were Zea- 
lots for the Proteſtant Religion, and frenuous Aſſertors of the Peoples 
Rights, Nay a ſelect Scum of the Rabble ever at hayd, and primed 
for all manner of Miſchief, as they were prompted or inſpired by 
theſe Demagogues, were Tas PeoPLE, forſooth; and their unſuffera- 
ble Tumults and Outtages, were nothing but Proteſtant Boys play. All 


ſorts of Diſſenters, Republicans, Mob-drivers , Libellers, Traytors, 


and every thing that oppoſed the State, come oft with egregious marks 
of his Favour ; but the loyal Party are moderately dealt with, if they 
are only repreſented as ftark Fools and blind: For the molt forward 
and active of them are ſer forth as Betrayers, and Confederates, Abhor- 
rers, Miſcreants, and Slaves to Prerogative, | know not what. One 
may obſerve a Track of Subtilty in the Conduct of this great Work, 


with which the Author no doubt was inwardly ſatisfied, as if his 


Head were in a Buſh. When he has a mind to vent a. damnable Fal- 
fity, or to caſt an odious Slander, whether upon the King himſelf, or 
upon any of his Friends, or upon the loyal Party in general, he has a 
Screen to lie behind, while he ſhoots; and then diſcharges with — - 
as fome ſay, »—— It was credibly reported thoſe who knew bert be- 
lie ved, and the like: So you cannot accuſe him, he is as Write 
as Milk; and his Quotations, with which he trades much ia bæc Ver- 
ba, are of the ſame Vertue ; for he chuſeth the rankeſt of the factious 
Libels, and then, with an Hiſtorical Air, tells us he finds in à late Au- 
thor -—— after which his Excerpta come forwards, ſuch as may be 
ſure to ſerve his turn; the reſt, if not to bis purpoſe, is left out; and 
ſo he ſerves divers publick Acts. He ſeldom names his late Authors, 
and never takes notice of any Anſwers to them, tho' written with never 
ſo much Force and Clearneſs, which is a great wrong; for if Late- 


neſs have ſuch Authority, thoſe were commonly the latter of the two; 


but how can any one at this rate Judge of his Authorities? or well- 
meaning Readers that are not learned in Libellous Controverſy, avoid 
being deluded ? In a word, what with ſuppreſſing, miſconſtruing, 


— . ꝗ — — 


preſuming, inſinuating, partializing, and downright falfifying on the 


one ſide, to ſcandalize the King and the Loyaliſts; and inlarging, ap- 


plauding, ſuggeſting, inventing, palliating, haranguing, m_ 
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and bewailing on the other, to make the oppoſite Faction appear il- 
luſtrious Saints or Hero's, he hath formed ſuch a Gallimaufry Mon- 
ſter of a Compleat History, as I believe was ſcarce ever ſeen in Print be- 
fore; and even his Predeceſſor Tom Fuller was a very Thacydides or 
Livy to him. 

It might be expeQed that I ſhould have been ſo careful to cite his 
Pages, and uſe not a word, but what is taken out of his Text. My 
Deſign is of another Nature: yet I gueſs the citing his Book all at 
once is ſufficient; for I cannot imagine any knowing Perſon can read 
the Places which I here refle& on, and have other Sentiments than I 
have repreſented : and if all Perſons were ſuch, and ſo near the time 
as we are, we might let him paſs. But it is to be conſidered, that 
there is a great variety of Readers ; ſome are ſupine, and take all they 
find for granted, and come intirely into the Intereſts and Sentiments of 
their Author ; and many have no means to enable them to make a 


different Judgment. Abundance by Party and Prejudice are inclin'd, 


as the Author would have them, to believe the worſt ; ſome love Slan- 
der and DetraQtion by natural Propenfity ; and not a few on the other 
part are ſo innocent and well meaning, as not to think it poſſible ſo 
much Falfification ſhould be in Print; and all theſe unhappy Circum- 
ſtances increaſing by time, produce that Effect which I touched upon 
before, viz. that the rankeſt Libels commence Hiſtory, with the ad- 
dition of Secret, or the deceitful Title of Anecdotes. And this Book, 
being an elaborate Extract of Libel, and maliciouſly tacked to a ſo- 
lemn Compoſition, ſuch as it is, of a pretended Engliſh Hiſtory ; (for it 
IS the laſt of three Volumes, of which the two former are a Colle- 
Etion of certain Engliſh Chroniclers in a Series down to the Union in 
King Fac. I. where the Libel ſets out) Ordinary Readers are led to 
it, as to a Trap, and can ſcarce eſcape it; ſo that all Circumſtances 
confidered, there never was a Project of cajoling future Times into 
falſe Notions of their Intereſt and Duty, under the Eftabliſh'd and Le- 
gal Form of Engliſh Government, more ſubtilly contrived and execu- 
ted, than this Folio of Hiſtorical Perverſeneſs is. 

Now it remains to ſhew the Deſign and Aim of all this my Obſer- 
vation; and that is purely and fincerely to engage, it poſſible, ſome 
Perſon capable and qualify'd for ſuch a Work, to undertake, if not a 
Juſt Hiſtory of the late Reigns, or at leaſt that of good King Charles 
the 2*, as were to be wiſhed, yet a Correction of this malevolent 
Writer, by way of Antidote to his Malice, and in Charity to Poſte- 
rity: For either of theſe juſtly performed might prevent the bad Ef: 
fedts ſuch a miſchievous Collection as this may have upon the publick 
Welfare and Peace, which is bound up in the Peoples good Opinion 
of, and Conformity to the ancient Legal Form of Monarchical Go- 
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vernment in England here in this Book ſo foully miſrepreſented, I 
here ſpeak as a Lay: man; as for the Clergy, I think it is their Duty, 
to ſhew the fallacious Diſguiſes which are put upon the Face of Eccle- 
fiaſtical Affairs, to create in the People an ill Opinion of the Liturgy, 
Epiſcopacy, and Diſcipline of the Engliſh Church; and to do it with 
ſuch Solemnity and Force, as ſhall leave nothing behind unexpoſed. 
This I am willing to hope will appear, and that ſoon; for among fo 
many great Undertakings and Performances of that Reverend Body, to 
the Confuſion of all forts of Adverſaries, why ſhould this one, and 
no mean one, he neglected? But I have more cauſe to apprehend a 
efect in the ſecular part of this defired Hiſtory, which can ſcarce be 
throughly well performed by a Clergy-man but in the way of Subſer- 
viency. Not becauſe I think that Age I have here pointed at, ſo ex- 
ceeding happy, as to have bred none but of the Order of Inſenſibles, 
that regarded nothing, remember'd nothing; and ſo careleſs, as if wri- 
ting and reading had been a contraband Entertainment of Time; for 
I am very ſure, that there yet remain Perſons now alive, in all reſpects 
qualified to do what I plead for. But we having had yet in publick 
but very little or no Fruit of their Abilities, I tear they may warp 
towards the Province of Eaſe and Security, and ſay, Qui bene latuit 
bene vixit. What is the conſpicuous difference between Men and 
Brutes, but that the former have Sympathy, Charity, and Publick 
Spirit, the other are all naturally ſelfiſh, and void of mutual Benevo- 
tence ? Then it may be, they are ſhy of ſeeming to write for a Party : 
For to ſay the Truth, Plain-dealing it ſelf may with a great many pre- 
judiced Perſons have that appearance. Now that is it I would have, 
an able judicious Pen, fearleſs of Cenſure, and zealous for that Party 
(if I may fo ſtile ir) that adheres to the National Eſtabliſhment in 
Church and State. If any Man can find a Medium between Truth and 
Falſhood, Right and Wrong, Honeſty and Knavery, let the Pretenders 
to Moderation take that Party. The Primitive way was, to defie the 
Workers of Iniquity, and never to encourage them by mincing Mat- 
ters. As to what is commonly ſaid, that Hiſtory ſhould give bare 
Facts, and leave Cenſure and Judgment to the Reader, I utterly differ 
from it, for all Hiſtory ſhould judge, but that righteouſly, and alſo 
favour, but that only which is juſt and good. If it is for Inſtruction, 
why are all Documents to be left out? One asks the way, and is an- 


ſſwered, that he muſt go forwards: This is a very ſorry Direction, un- 


leſs the Hand is held up to point where the way lies. The Fault is in 
the Abuſe, when Authors diſguiſe Facts to ſerve falſe Ends, clip and 
counterfeit Paſſages and Tranſactions, to cheat the Publick out of 
their Settlement, and fide with new Modellers, in order to let the 


Wolves in to make havock among the Sheep. It is the Cuſtom for 


wicked 


* 
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wicked Combinations, to accuſe honeſt Men for being of a Party, that 
is for joining together to ſave themſelves; and if they can ſo wheedle 
Men of good meaning once to divide, the work is done. It is not to 
be heeded what ſuch Parties object: I ſay Parties; for Truth and right 
Reaſon ought never to have that Title: Sure Philip de Comines may be 
a Pattern, who every where adds Reaſons and Obſervations to Truth, 
and for that is accounted the beſt Hiſtorian of all the Moderns. We 
have all this for Reaſon to hope, theſe trivial Diſcouragements will not 
diſcourage the Endeavours of ſuch as have Ability and Means to do 
right in Publick to thoſe former Reigns, in oppoſition not only to this 
Time-ſerving Author, but to the whole Band of factious Enemies of 
our Church and Monarchy ; the rather becauſe it is apparent, that 
however Papiſts, Atheiſts, Deiſts, Latitudinarians, SeCtaries, Whigs 
or Republicans may differ one with another, yet they all unite lo- 
vingly in Miſtepreſentations of Perſons and Things, to vilify the Au- 
thority of thoſe Sacred Eſtabliſhments, And at every turn they all 
make uſe of the ſame various Methods of impoſing, by Falſities, falſe 
Turns, Miſtepreſentations, Mutilations, Concealments, groſs Partiali- 
ties, and Flatteries, which we find very thick ſtrawed throughout the 
ſcandalous Book before us, all together in full conſort, as one Party, 
united to oppoſe what, I truſt, all their Paper-Artillery ſhall be too 
weak to batter, or even the Gates of Hell to prevail againſt ir. 

I have of late watched the Prints as they have come out, and fell in 
my way, to obſerve, whether I might flatter my Hopes with the dawning 
of ſome Hiſtorical Sun-rifing upon the Times, over which this Au- 
thor hath endeavoured to draw ſo many black Clouds. And there is 
only one that affords any ſuch Hopes, and that is the Caveat againſt 
the Whigs. I cannot forbear calling upon the Author of that excel- 
lent little Piece, to give us a larger Book, to which that may ſerve as 
a proper Introduction. He has given ſuch a Profile of King Charles 
the 208 Reign, as demonſtrates bim capable to work up the Figure in 
full proportion. The truth is, there lies before him no ſmall heap 
of Rubbiſh, viz. lying Pamphlets, Libels, and pretended Hiſtories to 
remove, as a Statuary firſt ſcrapes oft the Dirt from his Piece, before 
he goes to work; therefore it is neceſſary, in order to a good true 
Hiſtory of thoſe Times, to make firſt an Examen of the falſe ones, 
which may be in a diſtin&t Piece, as what (tho? abſolutely neceſſary 
to be done) will too much incumber the other. For when Lyes and 
Slanders are not only graffed upon the main Stock, but inoculated up- 
on divers Branches of the Tree, it is a particular work to take each of 
them off. What a tranſcendent Benefaction would it be, if a Lover 
of his Country (by examining the Anſwers that have occaſionally come 
out, the publick Records, Journals 5 printed Trials, . : 
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and private Memorials of his own, and of others, that would be wil- 
ling to collate and verify them) would compaſs this great Work in 
two Parts; in the firſt, expoſing the Lyes, by way of Examen Hiſto- 
ricum; and in the ſecond, giving us in order a true Hiſtory of theſe 
former Reigns, with ſuch a Freedom and Integrity, as becomes a true 
and impartial Hiſtorian. | 

I ſhall ſay nothing of the latter; but ſhall venture to ſhew a neceſſity 
of the other, that is the Examen, becauſe the Abuſes extend to private, 
as well as publick, and are of fuch Extent and Variety, that the Ho- 
nour and Diſhonour of divers private Perſons, as well as the Majeſty 
of the Royal Family, is concerned in them. To paſs over the com- 
pleat Author's Character of King Charles the 2*, the Earl of 
Shaftsbury, and many others of leſſer Note (becauſe the taking them 
to Task is anſwering his Book) I ſhall not part yet without giving one 
Inſtance, out of multitudes, of his wilful Falfity and Malice; and 
that ſhall be a Note, obiter as it were, of a Matter not in the Chain 
of his Relation, or which touched the State; but of regular Juſtice 
extant upon Record, obvious to every Search, and done in a publick 
Court, heard and noted by many Perſons of Skill (among others) at- 
tending ; which one would think were a Subject ill choſen to faſten a 
flat Lye upon; but his biaſs to ſlander a loyal Miniſter, againſt whom 
he had nothing elſe to object, carried him out of his Road, to take an 
occaſion that was not given. It was the Caſe of the laſt Will of 


| Mr. Mayort of Oxford, decreed in the High Court of Chancery, upon 


an Information of the Attorney-general to have a Charity rightly ap- 
plied in Fuly 1684. The Author, p. 428, ſays, 

About this time one R. Mayott of Oxford, a pious Conformiſt, 
„ who had devoted his Eſtate to charitable Uſes, gave by his Will 
* 6001. to be diftributed by Mr. Baxter to fixty poor ejected Mini- 
6“ ſters, adding that he did it not becauſe they were Nonconformiſts, 
but becauſe many were poor and pious ; but Sir Robert Sawyer ſued 
8 for it in Chancery, and the Lord Keeper North gave it all to the 

King. 

80 - But as I find it by a Gentleman's private Report of the 
Caſe, it paſſed thus : Upon hearing of the Cauſe, and much arguing 
of Council on both fides, the chief Objections on the Defendant's 
part were, that Nonconformity was no Crime to make a Man unca- 
pable of a Legacy ; that it was not a perpetual Maintenance, but a 
tranſient Charity, that will not have continuance; that if this be void, 
the Executors will have it, and not the King; and laſtly, that if the 
Perſons had been named, it had been well, and why not, if named 
by another ? 17 | | 
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His Lordſhip thought, 

That the Court is to direct the Execution of Charities, where any 
Perſon is truſted with the Diſtribution, as Mr. Baxter is here. If 
the ſixty Non Cons had been named, it had been good, being a 
perſonal Legacy; ſo if a total Reference had been to Mr. Baxter; but 
then the laſt might have controlled him, it he had gone about to 
give it all to rich Men. But the Gift is to encourage the thing, not 
only the 60, but 600 who will be in hopes to have it, and expect 
to be ſupported in their Nonconformity , who made a Profeſſion to 
pervert others. This Gift is fo, as no Perſon in the World can claim 
it without Mr. Baxter's good Will, nor can ſue for it; if any Suit, 
it mult be in the Attorney-General's Name; and he ought not to ſue 
for ſuch Perſons, and ſuch Purpoſes. The Legacy to Mr. Baxter was 
not void; but the Truſt is void, as againſt the Eftabliſh'd Govern- 
ment; and the Court will direct the Truſt according to the charita- 
ble Intent of the Teſtator, The Appointment of the King preceding 
the Suit, is but a Direction to Mr. Attorney to proceed thereon, and 
to demand it of the Court; but the Direction of the Court is judi- 
cial, yet ought to be as near the King's Pleaſure, as is conſiſtent with 
Juſtice; here the Appointment is for Chelſea College, and the Te- 
{tat is for Miniſters: therefore (ſays the Decree) let this go to 
maintain a Miniſter to pray and preach in Chelſea- College. 

This the Author calls; giving all to the King: Cujus contrarium 
verum eſt, as the Decree it ſelf if drawn up, and if not, the Minutes 
will ſhew; but the Author never diverted from his Walk through 
Chancery-lane to look upon either; for that might have ſpoiled a plau- 
{ible Slander ; and that takes away all Pretence of Ignorance, which 
is his only Shuffle; for if he did not know, why did he meddle at 
all with what belonged to another Profeffion, and not ſearch the 
obvious Regiſter, or conſult ſome that had Skill and Honeſty enough, 
to tell him the Truth? But here are apparent Marks of black Ma- 
lice both to the Publick, and to the then Lord Keeper; as to the 
latter, he is not ſo civil as to call it an Erroneom Decree , which if 
it were fo, the Houſe of Peers might on Appeal correct; but in his 
Index, he * to an injuſt Decree of the Lord Keeper North; and his 
Marginal Note is little better: The word Injuft implies Corruption, 
and he ought to have given clear Proof of it ; but that he leaves to 
ill Nature to ſupply. Then as to the Publick, he would have the 
Reader think, the Perſecution ran fo high againſt the Diſſenters, that 
they could not have common Tuſtice in Meſt minſter- ball; I ſhall add 
only, that the Decree was neither Erroneous, nor Injuſt; but is and will 


5 be a Precedent in like Caſes, whenever they ſhall happen. 
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This I think is what I promiſed by way of Encouragement to an 
Examen of this Author, a groſs Inſtance of impertinent, malicious, 
| and falſe Scandal upon a Miniſter of Juſtice , and upon the Go- 
10 vernment in that Time; there is Plenty of others, that ought to 
ot, be authoritatively rebuked ; and I muſt ſtill feed my Hopes of fo 
1 good a Work from the well qualified Author of the Caveat, or ſome 
Mp Other able Perſon, that has Leiſure and Opportunity, confidering tne Ge- 


I neroſity of fo pnblick-ſpirited an Undertaking, which cannot fail of a 
þ general Acceprance, and of procuring Honour and Eſteem to the Au- 
3 thor among all honeſt Men. 
i 
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RErLECTIONS upon ſome Paſſages in Mr. L 


CrercC's Life of Mr. Joun Locks. 


918. 


Have procured Mr. Le Clerc's Life and Cbaradter of Mr. Locke, 

the Engliſh Edit. 1706. and obſerving what he ſays of the E. of 

S. I have ſet down the following Notes, by which you may 

diſcern the Candor and Sincerity of the Author; firſt ſpeaking of 
the E. of S. Chancellor of England, he ſays, 

P. 8. — I ben his Lordſhip returned the Great Seal to the King, 

It is a Liberty peculiar to Libellers, to turn Truth into Lyes, by falſe 
Infinuations; would not any one here think, the Earl was not turned 
out, but ſurrendered ? Indeed it looks greater ſo, which was reaſon 
enough for a turn of Art in a Phraſe, which he thought would not be 
readily perceived. He ſays, 

Ib. — That Money from France was not ſufficient to carry on the Var. 
This is Garniture, after the Uſage of the Pamphlets and Libels of that 
time: Their Rule of writing was to make the King odious; and for 
that End the Alliance with Fance was ever exaggerated as their chief 
Topick; and it is a wonder to obſerve, how much of that Learning 
is found in a Page or two of this Book, and with what ſpirited Malice 
it is put in. 

Ib. The King thought it neceſſary to try what the Parliament would 

raiſe him. 

It was — only an Experiment to be made, but the only Intent of 
the meeting was to raiſe Money for the Dutch War; for all Shifts were 
over, the Exchequer ſtopp'd, and French Money failing (as he fays) 
nothing was left, but for the King to throw himſelf upon the Parlia- 
ment for Supplies. 

Ib. For this purpoſe there was a Draught prepared in the King's 
Council, of the Speech which the Lord Chancellor was to make to 
the Parliament, to perſwade them to approve the War. 

It is not eaſy to make this and what follows, appear to be ſo very 
falſe, as I am apt to believe it is; for there is no living Authority ro 
apply to; moſt if not all. thoſe, that were near enough to know, are 

now 
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now dead; and common Fame, as alſo ſome written Authority, char- 
ges the Speech upon the Earl himſelf, without any ſuch tutoring in 
the Council; but what is all that to a bold Lye, pretended to be a 
Secret lately come forth, and vented to the World by an Author 
of this Man's Pretenfions. Painters diſcern Copies by a Diſcre- 

ancy between the Deſign and the Performance; ſo here from the 
a ante and the ſetting it out, a Judgment may I think be 
made. 

An Engliſh Workman ſhould have been called in to aſſiſt, to have 
here mended the formulary part, which is groſly miſtaken, and ſhews 
plainly the Romance of a Foreigner. For there never was ſuch a 


_ thing done, as a Draught of a Speech prepared in Council, or in the 
Cabinet (if we allow the Author to mean that) and it cannot well 


be done; for penning a Speech is a buſineſs of Privacy, where there is 
Freedom to invent, alter, think, and correct; and not for a Board, 
where all will be Correctors, and none Inventors; and where the 
croſſing, and thwarting one another in matter of Flight or Expreſ- 
lion, muſt diſturb all Compoſition of that kind, and render it impoſ- 
{ible to be done in that manner. There may be indeed Heads, or Mi- 
nutes of things proper to be inſiſted upon, prepared and ſer down in 
Council ; but the Compoſition of a Speech never was ſo made. This, 
tho* but a Circumſtance, is yet ſufficient to ſhew the Story to be a 
Fiction; for Truth is uniform, and hath no ſuch Flaws. 

But the Author's Defign was (and that miſled him) to clear the 
Earl of the whole Matter, both of counſelling the War, and having 
to do with the Speech; for ſetting aſide the thing, Delenda eff Car- 
thago, the whole Tenor of it is to juſtify the War, and with ſuch a 
Spirit as ſhews it was ex Animo; and ſince the Author's Skill would 
clear him of all as well as part, why ſhould he cobble, but ſhew him 
to his Amſterdammers as clear as Cryſtal. 

But yet an Infant, or rather an Ideot (if I may ſo ſay) in bufineſs 
of the Engliſh Court, muſt know, that never ſince the Office of Chan- 
cellor was heard of, was there ſuch an Affront put upon one in that 
high Poſt, as to prepare a Speech for him; and the thing is next to 
impoſſible. And the Author ſhews an Affection too ſtrong for Diſcre- 
tion, or elſe, that his Whig-Maſters here had ill inſtructed him; other- 


wiſe he could never have thus ſer forth the making, firſt a Chancellor, 


and then his Speech. 

We will yet go nearer with him, and ſuppoſe what may be, and was 
reaſonable, tho' I believe in that caſe it did not happen; which is, 
that his Lordſhip, after he had prepared his Speech, laid it before his 
Majeſty in Council, that the whole might have his allowance; and 
then whatever the Event was, he could not be blamed. And ſo it is 

not 
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mot impoſſible but a word or two might be altered, or ſome Conceit 
inſerted; and if the Author had coined his Story right, he would 
have put it forth in this manner. But the leaſt Untruth in the man- 
ner, much more one ſo groſs as in this, taints the whole, and betrays 
the Falſity. 

There is yet more to alledge againſt this Fable: It is not likely any 
one would pretend to criticize upon a Lord Chancellor's Speech: It 
his Lordſhip knows his Maſter's Aims, and applies to that, the Form 
and Figures are left wholly to him, who is ſuppoſed to be a Maſter 
Penman, and in that, and Eloquence ſuperior to the reſt. |! can a little 
gueſs at this, becauſe there was once a Lord Keeper}, who, as I have 
heard, intended (if he had been truſted to ſpeak after the King in Parlia- 
ment) to have laid a Draught of his Speech before the King, and not 
have ſpoken one Word or Syllable , but what his Majeſty had been 
ſo made acquainted with and approved. But as Affairs then ſtood, it 
was ſuſpected he would have uſed ſome Expreſſions not altogether a- 
greeable to the King's Mind; and for that reaſon it was thought more 
e to divert his ſpeaking at all (as was done) than to trim his 

peech for him; becauſe that would occaſion an invidious diſlike ot his 
Expreſſions, and for Reaſons given, that perhaps would not be ſatis- 
factory to him; or elſe he might be put upon ſaying ſomewhat, that 
did not ſquare with his Judgment. The Author is not acquainted with 
theſe Decorums of a Court, nor how tender they are of the Counte- 
nance of ſo great a Man as the Chancellor is, who in Forms of Law 
and Speaking is uſually the Oracle of the Court: Elſe he would ne- 
ver have brought one to the Council, to take from them a Speech that 
he was to make in Parliament, and without allowing him to have a 
hand ſo much as in the Compoſure of it. This may be believed by 
thoſe that know no better. | 

Nor is this all; for the Story is the more egregious, the Scene be- 
ing laid in a Court ſo ſupine in buſineſs as that was: the King was 
always glad of a forward Undertaker, for his Eaſe; and when he had 
ſettled that Point, the Care was over with him: And I have heard 
divers ſay, that in that Time the Court was fo averſe to Bufinefs, that 
the Parliament was ſeldom thought of till it was at hand; and then, 
as I faid, forward Undertakers were the moſt grateful Counſellors 
and how the Earl ſtood in that reſpect, Iſhall touch aſterwards. The 
Author goes on. e | 
P. 8. — But this appearing too weak to the King and Council, as not 

preſſing the Matter N enough, they thought fit to alter it, and 
in ſpig he of the Lord Chancellor's Advice, to inſert —— Delenda 
elt Carthago | 
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This Tale hath a Plot-like or Narrative Reliſh, fuch as comes ſtom 
mean Fellows, talking of Kings, Councils, and State-Affairs. But I 
wonder why the Chancellor's Wit ſhould be ſuſpeQed, as that he 
could not make as quaint and urging a Speech, and with as many 
Flowers of Force, and particularly that of the Delenda, & c. as any 
other Perſon about the King; and who was there in Court at that 
time, that would have ſo far expoſed himſelf to the Fury of a Chan- 
ccllor, as to pretend to put a Speech _=_ him? For there were not 
many, if any Secrets in that Court. It was well known, that the 
Chancellor was the Top wit amongſt them, and he was very liberal 
in the uſe of it; his Copia was that way; nor cared he tho' he let it 
fly, when Diſcretion ſaid no; and it muſt be a wonder, who could 
be found ro make a Speech but him. The Men that ſerved in the 
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Parts of the Law, as the Attorney-General, and Sollicitor, if there 


had been ſuch a monſtrous Attempt as to go from the Keeper to them, 
were both averſe to the Court Model at that time, and therefore not 
truſted: And the Treaſurer Clifford, and the reſt of the Cabinet were moſtly 
Men of Pleaſure, and Conceit, rather than Pretenders to Eloquence; 
ſo that it is not eaſy to find any other crafty Maſter of Speech-· making 
to the purpoſe of that Time, but the Chancellor, 
cannot but obſerve the mean part here aſſigned to the Chancellor, 
as in theſe words. | 
Apainſt his Sentiments ——— 
Mui pronounce — 
Obliged to get by heart 
Much diſordered — 
Yet Preſence of Mind, and fluent =—— 
Mr. Locke behind prompting 
All of a Plebeian Invention, and ſo contrary to the State of Affairs 
and Perſons at that time, as renders the Story altogether incredible. 
It was well known that the Chancellor, inſtead of being backward; - 
was then Cardinal in the Opinion of the Court. And he got to be 
made Chancellor purely by the Intereſt of a bold Undertaker, to do 
what the dull Miniſter he roſe upon, refuſed to do; and that was to 
iſſue a Commiſſion of Marſhal Law, and to injoin Suits againſt the 
Bankers; the former he diverted , but the latter he did half way, 
and then dropp'd it ; the Occafion will be touched. He was the no- 
torious Author of the Stop of the Exchequer, and as Sir William Tem. 
ple ſays, the Adviſer. of the Dutch. War, Who was fitter than he to ſup- 
pcrt, by his Authority in pablick, the Councils he had given in pri- 
vate? And for that End was he taken in; and the Pinch of the whole 
Affair turned upon a favourable Acceptance in Parliament. He there- 
fore of any Courtier, was moſt concerned to labour that Point with an 
2 
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the Efficacy and Invention he could; and fo laying hard on in a Speech, 
toendeavour, if poſſible, to make the Money come eaſily. 

It is certain he was at firſt the moſt towring Chancellor thar ever 
preſs'd his Cuſhion ; and he not only laboured with af! his fubtle Arts 
(tho' his Writs during the Prorogation turned upon him) to ſecure 2 
Majority in the Houſe of Commons; but had wrought himſelt into 
2 Belief that he ſhould prevail; in confidence of that, he inſulted all 
Sorts and Orders of Men under him; defyed the Officers of the Court, 
and Council, and their Forms; and would teach them, that a Man of Senſe 
was their Superior; nor did the Commons eſcape his Animadrer- 
fions ; for he declared publickly, that he knew not by what Law or 
Reaſon they ſhould fit and vote themſelves Privileges ; and at his firſt 
going to Weſtminſter-Hall, a Cavalcade of all the Judges and Offi— 
cers, 4 coloured Gown, and ribboned Pantaloons, made his Entry 
illuſtrious. Now let any one judge, if this ſneaking Character in 
which the Author hath dreſſed. up his Lordſhip, hath any Coherence with 
the State of Affairs, or with the Court at that time, or any Shadow 0! 
Prohahility. 

There is a farther Conſideration yet, which makes this new Light 
to he a mere Will in the Wiſp, that is, a Cheat: It is near thirty Years 
from the Time of Action before it was revealed; and in ſuch a Pe- 
riod of Time, Forgers begin to lye boldly ; for they prefume there 
are no living Witneſſes to confute them; and if I am not miſtaken, 
that is the Caſe here; for all that were of that Council, or Cabinet 
at leaſt, where Matters of this Nature uſed to be conſidered, are gone; 
and Mr. Locke himſelf 

P. 8. (To whom bis Lordſhip ſhewed a great Concern at thi ) 
is dead; and who that other Friend, who had the ſame Intimacy and 
Honour was, 

(Who hath ſince declared the ſame in Writing ) 

doth not appear; but I gueſs he is dead alſo; becauſe the Author 
ſays, face declared in Writing, if he had been living, he would have 
told any one that had a mind to be ſatisfied 3 and for that End the 
Author ſhould have named him, as he might have done; hr it is no 
dangerous buſineſs ; but fach affected Darkneſs in his Authority, till 
he produces better, will argue he has none at all. I queſtion much, 
if the noble Earl himſelf were alive, and now amongſt us, whether 
the Author, or any one elſe durſt have reported this diminutive Beha- 
viour, fo unlike and unworthy a Lord High Chancellor of England; 
bur rather think, that he would have reſented it as an Aftront, and 
utterly diſcleimed it; but this Author for ſetting up a Woig Hero, 
has debaſed a Miniſter of State down to a Scholaſtick Obedience: 
And he is miſtaken in the thing it ſelf alſo; for how doth ir excuſe, 
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or rather doth it not make the Fault more injuſtifiable, that he did not 
10 do his Duty, according to his Principle and Conſcience? as might 
1 ' have been faid, if he had ſpoke his own Speech; but as a ſneaking 


ij Tool of a Party, he ſpoke directly againſt his Conſcience and Judg- 
. ment, in the Matter and Form of that Speech. 

Vs Nor doth the critical Author bring him oft by 

FR The Chancellor*s being look d upon as the Mouth of the King. 

: And the Reſentment in Holland by ſuch as were 

| P. 9. Ipnirant of his Sentiments, and the Office of a Lord Chan- 


ceilor. 

For he iſhews himſelf ignorant of the Engliſh Conſtitution, in the 
moſt principal Inſtance of its Policy ; elſe he could never have put 
mt: forward ſuch a pitiful Subterfuge, or rather Shuffle as this is. e 
. know that the Miniſters anſwer for all Actions in their ſeveral Em-. 
. ploys; and no Royal Command will excuſe them, either for evil Coun- 
8 {el. or the leaſt Act againſt Law; and what the Chancellor ſays 
Bite weil, is his Maſters, and his own; but what is evil, is his own, and 
E not his Maſters; and a Chancellor is never capable of excuſing him- 
. ſelf in any unwarrantable Action, or Speech, upon the King's Com- 
bs mand. I would ask any Engliſh Gentleman, it this Chancellor had 
$f) been impeached for a high Crime and Miſdemeanor, for falſiſy ing 
7 publickly the King's Aim and Purpoſes by the War with Holland, 
1 which was only to have Satisfaction made for Injuries already done 
. . to his SubjeQs, and to prevent the like for the future ; and for declaring 
oo. in his Majeſty's Name to the Parliament, that it was to deſtroy the 
b States of the United Provinces, becauſe they were our Rivals in 
„ Trade; (for ſetting aſide the Delenda ef Carthago, that is the Scope of 
1 the Speech) And the noble Peer ſhould, by Advice of Mr. Le Clerc, 
7; have come in with a whining Defence to this Article, that truly the 
1 Speech was againſt his Opinion; but it was brought ready made to 
1 the Council; and in ſpight of his Sentiment to the contrary, the 
EF: words Delenda, &c. were put in; and he being commanded to ſpeak 
= it, got it by heart, and with help of a Prompter made a ſhift to 
. get thro it: Would the Commons have taken this for an Excuſe, or not 
1 rather for an Aggravation of his Crime? and would not the Lords with 
[-. 115 Scorn, and Indignation of his Meanneſs have found him guilty? So 
| ſhallow a Critick is this Man in Eng/h Affairs; and we may hope in 
. God, he will never have means to be better inſtruded. But I would 
- 1 not have him go away in a Security, that altho* moſt of the living 

| Witneſſes of this TranſaQion are dead, yet there is not Teftimonium 

rei loud in oppoſition to him; and alſo ſome yet alive, that knew 
ſo much of the Characters of Men, and the Nature of the Matters 
upon the Stage in thoſe Days, as may with boldneſs affirm this FaQ, 
28 
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as he ſtates it, to be falſe; and invented, not for the Honour of 
that noble Peer, but for baſe and ſervile Purpoſes, ſuggeſted by a 
malevolent Party, then and yet raging amongſt us. It is defired there- 
fore, if he would clear himſelf of this Imputation, that he will ei- 
ther own his Miſtake, and court the publick Favour ro excuſe him 
upon account of his biaſs, and human Infirmity ; or elſe produce good 
and examinable Evidence of the Fact, which 1 gueſs no Man of Senſe 
will take upon his Word, or upon the Word of any one elſe from a 
oſthumous Hearſay: For we do not allow Heroick Stateſmen to 
canonized , as Popiſh Saints, upon late collected Tradition and 
Tales. 

But I am gone off from another Argument in view, little lefs than 
demonſtrative ; and it is the neglect of uſing a Truth fo important 
and apologetical, in all the long time when the Earl took the Poſt 
of heading the malcontent Party ; and after his Carryings on had 
brought him to the Tower; and when he was urged capitally, by In- 
dictments of High Treaſon: during all which time nothing was left 
undone and unſaid, that could be thought proper, true or falfe, to make 
him popular; for all the Pamphlets and Libels of that time made him 
Protector of the Proteſtant Religion, and Oppoſer of Tyranny and Arbi- 
trary Power (almoſt in the very Words this Author hath borrowed of 
them) and declared him to be perſecuted for that and nothing elſe; pre- 
tended Plots againſt his Life were cried about the Streets; and it was ſa id, 
that thoſe failing, Iriſh Witneſſes were ſuborned to fwear Treaſon againſt 
him; all which, with a world more of ſuch Dunghill-fttufft, may be 
found in The Appeal, Second Growth of Popery, and the Three no Pro- 
teſtant Plots, and other of the Author's Originals of the ſame ſort, 
that infeſted thoſe Times. Now if the Eart's Party could have clea- 
red him of the blot of this Speech, which ſtuck hardeſt upon him of 
any thing he ever did in his. whole Life, as this Author has now ſo 
dexterouſly done, would they have forbore it? eſpecially when it 
would have transferr'd the Odium from him upon the Court, and have 
made a notable Article in the Growth of Popery ; the marvellous Author of 
which, if it had been revealed to him, would have made the beft 
on't: And if the Modeſty or Scruple of the Earl would not per- 
mit to ſet it about, others without, or againſt his leave, would 
have done it; for it muſt have been known to many, as well as to 
Mr. Lacke, and that other Friend; for the Court, as I ſaid, had no 
Secrets; and the Earl himſelf was not Tongue-tied. Nay the Com- 
dh Hiſtorian, of whom I ſhall make honourable mention, would 

ave had it; and then not have owned, as he hath done, that it was 
an abominable Speech. But inſtead of any benefit taken of this moſt 


| opportune Paſſage for the Purpoſes: I have touched, altum ſilentium, 


not 


not an hiſs of it; but on the contrary, the wicked People, called 
Tories, were continually laying this Delenda in his Difh z whoſe 
mouths might have been ſtopped, if this Author's Fox-tail had been 
extant ; and conſequently the Lye muſt remain at his door, unleſs he 
can clear himſelf, as was before hinted. I cannot but ferioufly 
wonder, that an Author of Mr. Le Clerc's Name, ſhouſd ally himſelf 
ſo cloſe to a malevolent Faction in another Country, and take and 
publiſh from them (if not invent, and lye ſpontaneouſly for them) 
ſuch Libellous Stuff, as I find in this Book. The very Extraft and 
Stink of their Slanders are the Flowers of his Rhetorick : It were well 
if he would follow his Book, and let us alone; and not Doctor it in 
Matters, which he is ſo far from underſtanding, that even his Party- 
men here, for want of due Skill in Affairs, have fallen into prodigi- 
ous Errors and Miſtakes in their Conduct; at leaſt it were to be wilh'd, 
that he would not ſo conſtantly lick up whatſoever is nauſeous and 
depraved among us in Policy, Hiſtory, and Religion; and then vomit 
it back upon us again. ; 


But to ſtep forward a little, what follows is matter of Derifion, ra- 

ther than of Confutation; for the Author ſays, 

P. 9. — But this noble Lord in a little time after (his being made 
Chancellor, and having made his Speech to the Parliament) per- 
ceiving the Mark the Court aimed at — 

Left the Court Party, 

Hiſtorian Chozse. Nothing is more notorious than that this noble 
Lord, when he was firſt made Lord Chancellor, was the molt tran- 
ſcendent Prerogative man of the Age; and not only ſuggeſted, but 
acted in the moſt unwarrantable Steps then made; which I might 
largely ſhew, if 1 would enter into Particulars; thoſe touched, and 
well known to the Cotemporaries, ſhall ſuffice to juſtiſy the Remark : 
ſo far was he from being a Stranger to the Aims of the Court; he 
could not be ignorant of his own Thoughts, Advices, and Actions. 
But to ſhew by what means a Revolution of his Meaſures came a- 
bout, I muſt remember, that at the Entrance of that Seſſion of Parlia- 
ment, in 1672, his Lordſhip was marked out by the Country-Mem- 
bers to be impeached : In the firſt place, his Prorogation Writs miſ- 
carried, and his Trick-choſen Friends were all turned out; whereby the 
Coun ty Party, inflamed againſt him, had an undoubted Majority; be- 
fides that the King had given up his Declaration of Indulgence (from 
which by the Earl s Advice, as was prefumed, he had at firſt told them 
he would not depart) by which it appeared plainly, that there would 
not be a breach tetween the King and the Parliament upon his Ac- 
count. Then his Lordſhip was inlightened; and even while he was 
Chancellor, he fell in with the Meaſures of the Antimonarchiſts; and 
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ſrom à State of being impeach'd, he became their Favourite; and 
from thenceforth he kept his advanc'd Poſt in the Managery of all 
the Party-Concerns, and was cried up for a Bulwark againſt Popery, 
and a Preſerver of the Peoples Liberty and Property. This is what 
the Author calls, perceiving the Aims of the Court; and to ſerve his 
turn, he would have his Lordſhip paſs for an Igucramus, who knew 
nothing till the Great Seal clear'd his Eye-fight, and diſpelled the 
Miſts and Fogs, behind which the Court-Gunners lay in Ambuſcade. 
Whether his Lordſhip's High-fiying, as they call it, on the fide 
of the Court, was only for the ſake of Advantages to be had that 
way ; or elſe was owing to a ſecret Underſtanding with the moſt 
deſperate of the adverſe Party, as the hopefulleſt courſe to bring down 
the Monarch or Monarchy (for it the King in the midit of a War 
broke with the Parliament, he muſt needs then take undue courſes to 
get Money, as his Father did; and purſuant to ſuch an hopeful be- 


ginning as ſtopping the Exchequer, be undone; and by that means the 
Farl appear uniform in all his Meaſures ; for from this Criſe, he con- 


tinued the ſame to the very laſt) which of theſe was the Caſe, it is 


- Impoſſible for either of us to determine; but there want not Colours to 


induce an Opinion either way; and ſo it is left to the free Arbitra- 
ment of Thought, : 
But the Jeſt is, according to this Author, the Earl had a Tutor too, 


the jolly Duke of Bucks. For he told him roundly, that 


P. 9. — Not only the Duke, but the King was 4 Papiſt. 


WP 2X 49. 
Which is fillier than all the reſt; as it rae Earl had not as great a 


l 
ſ 


Penetration as bis Grace. The Earl was an acute obſerving Stateſman 
and Courier; ande was as much, if not more, in the way ot obſerving, 


| than the Duke was, ot could be; for he was no Formalizer in his Mo- 
rals, no more than his Grace, fo as to be ſhut out of the free Conver- 


lation of the Court; and for Wit and Policy he was his Maſter. But 


yet to ſerve this Author's turn, he muſt! be ſent to School to this noble 


Railleur, to learn the Marks which the Court aimed at „ and what 


the King's Religion was. If this had been pretended at that time, it 


had been laugh'd at, ast a Banter fit only for ſome Buffoon in a Coffee 
_ houſe to rally a Country- Put with; and not taken for a Piece of ſerious 
Hiſtory, as this Critical Author makes it. 


— 


We know very well, that in thoſe Days, and for many ears after, 


: whenthe, Faction came to profeß, as they did, a tremendous Oppoſition 
to the Eragwn,/ nothing was ſo rife and current in their mouths, as that 
the King was a Papiſt; and a. certain Cacodemoniack of a Complea Hi 
' foriau has lately dared to ſay, the ſame in Print. And his Majeſty 


might the better bear it, becauſe all his Miniſters and Eriends all over. : 


England were inthe fame Predicaments, either Church: 


apiſts, Fapiſta 
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in Maſquerade, Popiſhly affected, or Adherents; as who will may ſee, 
that will look into the Libels in Print? If ſaying will make a Man an 
Horſe, very few would want a Steed upon occaſion. And it was moſt 
neceſſary for the Faction to put all upon that Point: For as to the 
Duke, they had the Ball at their Toe, and thought they might hamper 
the Succeſſion well enough; but that availed little, the Game would 
grow cold with keeping ſo long; they mult keep it going, and draw 
the whole to bear upon the preſent, by Aſſociations, Regulations of 
Commitſſons, the Militia, & c. and ſo diveſt the King of all his Force, 
upon pretence of guarding the Proviſion about the Succeſſion, which 
might in time work rarely. | 
The Author and his Friends are miſtaken, if they think this Proceſs 
is ſo ſoon forgot; and how (like him) the Party was at a loſs, whether 
to let the King have any Religion at all, or no; or be really a Papiſt; 
and many that made him a Papilt, yet would have him to have no Re- 
ligion, which is hard : But the Author hath artificially reconciled that 
Difficulty, by bringing in the Duke of Bucks telling the Earl of S. 
P. 9. That the King being a Papi#t concealed it by ſetting up for a 
Wit, and appearing on all Occaſions indifferent as to Matters of 
Religion. | 
This Scandal upon the King ſerved to depreciate him in the Peoples 
Opinion, as the Faction made full account; and for that End only, and 
to have the handle to put hard Meaſures upon his preſent Power, they 
induſtriouſly ventilated it abroad in all Coffee-houſes, Clubs, and Prints 
of that time. But yet they could never get the better of the King's 
Behaviour, which was regular, and conſtant to the Service and Sacra- 
ments of the Church; permitting the Laws to be executed in all 
the Rigor, as the Faction demanded; which they did, not that they li- 
ked Perſecution, but to expoſe the King, thinking he would out of good 
Nature refuſe them. This untoward Behaviour of the King was too 
hard for all their Calumny ; and it was ſtrange to obſerve, what a de- 
| gree of Confidence and Affection grew up between his Majeſty and the 
| People in general, notwithſtanding the cankered Endeavours of his 
Enemies, as the Hiſtories of that time, if true, muſt clearly demonſtrate. 
It is remarkable, that this Author ſhould be ſo weak in Truth, to ſet 
up thus as he doth, to be an Eccho of an old decrepit Faction amongſt 
us, and to vent their Fuſtian in Points and Tags at this rate; and that 
at this time of day, when there ſeems to be no uſe at all to be made 
of it, but only to gratify an Itch or Leproſy of Slander. When Power 
and Government lay upon the Table, it was worth while to plot, ca- 
bal, and defame, in hopes of what, in their factious Opinions, was to 
follow; but it is the loweſt Office of human Capacity, after the good 
things are gone, to do the Drudgery of cleaning away the Filth wo 
thole 
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thoſe that trove for them. And for ought I ſee that is the part this 
Author, and his Friend that other Cacodemon I mentioned, have under- 
taken; the latter, by ſpinning out a long continued Lye; and the former 
by Snatches and Scraps; as may be ſeen; if you take notice how care- 
fully on every occaſion he lards In the Cant of the Faction, viz. Pope- 
ry, Tyranny, and arbitrary Power. I muſt confeſs 1 cannot reconcile 


the Proceeding to common Senſe; unleſs we will imagine, they have 


ſome Reſerve in their minds of playing over the old Game again; and 
therefore muſt authenticate the Examples of ſuch paſt and exploded 
Practices. But enough of this. 

Before I go farther, I muſt obſerve the Author's Miſtake, in making 
the godly D. of B. Tutor to the E. of S. For in truth they were Fellows 
and Companions in the Headſhip of the ſober Party. They were toge. 
ther in the Project of diſſolving the Parliament by Mob. Law; and went 

| lovingly to the Tower, being committed by the Houſe of Lords for it. 
But the D. ſubmitted firſt, and got out; the other ſtayed longer, and 
made the utmoſt proof of the Experiment; but recanted alſo at laſt. 
They joined in becoming Citizens; the Earl bad a great Houſe in Al- 
derſgate ſtreet, the Duke had one at Sion hill, for the more Security of 
their Trade, and Convenience of driving it among the Londoners ; fo 
that in Rallery they were called Alderman S. and Alderman B. but the 
latter had ſo many Callings in other Places, he could not ſtick to his 
buſineſs in the City; and neglected his Ward, which was a great hin- 
- drance to Projection. Obſerve then the Art of this Critick in framing a 
Piece of Hiſtory. A Banter of the D. of B. who ſeldom ſpoke frioully, 
opened the Eyes of the ſubtle and politick E. of S. who before that was 
ignorant, that the King in the ſhape of a Wit, and a Latitudinarian, was 


2 Papiſt (which by the way is a ſhrewd Reflection upon the Men of 


Wit and Latitude:) and on the other fide, Sir William Temple, a ſerious 
4 and grave Writer, never ſuſpected of falſify ing matters of Fact, imployed 
in the State, and intimate with the Court, writing that the Earl was a 

main Cauſe of the Duteb War, muſt have no Authority at all; but it 
ſeems the Earl obſtruQed his Preſent of Plate (forſooth) therefore he fell 


do lying and flandering of the aid Earl moſt abominably, as the Au- 
. thor injuriouſly os that honourable Gentleman. Is not this pure 


Extract and rectified Spirit of Hiſtory : And indeed the Author is to be 
: commended here, becauſe he names his Authors and Authorities; for 


we are thereby enabled to judge of their Value, and of his Honeſty. 


The Author tells us, | . 
P. 9. — He left the Court- Party, who in vain tried all means to 
4 | keep him in | their P arty. | | 

We ſhould gladly have known when, where, and by whom theſe means 
were uſed ſo unſucceſsfuly; what i were oftered, 5 what 
a | | | umms 
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Summs of Money ready to buy him off: they muſt ſurely bid high; for 
one turned out of fo great a Poſt, muſt needs be affronted, and not re. 
concile eaſily. No, but the Caſe was deſperate, for 
Ib. He had ſo great an Averſion to Popery; Tytanny, and arbitrary 
Ni Government, — ek] E e 
There's the Crambe of the Faction, the pretty Characters of an ancient 
and legal Government in England, without giving an Inſtance oſ the leaſt 
Abuſe in it, ſo as one may judge of the Truth of his Inſinuations. 
| — That tho in other things he was very moderate 
There's another Cramle: doth he mean in Wine, Women, or Honeſty? 
| or in what other things was he {5 moderate? Im ſure it was not in his 
Party Proceedings; theie he was zealous enough. 
— There was no moving him in theſe reſpefas, 
So here the Interpreter is come: We were at a loſs to know what it was 
to he of the Court. Party, to which the Earl, if it might be done, was to 
be purchas'd at any rate; and now we find it was to Join in the efta- 
bliſhing of Popery, Tyranny, and arbitrary Power, which are couched in 
that elegant Expreſſion, of being moved in thoſe reſpects. I deſire to know, 
if it is poſſible to frame a more ſcandalous Libel than this. Then he adds, 
— This is well known to all thoſe, who had the Honour of being 
acquainted with him, or who have had hs Character from them. 
This muſt all relate to Holland, and the Converſation there, when he 
was an illuſtrious Refugie : For little of it is to be found here; for if 
one may gueſs by the behaviour of the Party that pretended to act under 
his Influence and Advice, there is room to ſuſpect, he was not fo irre- 
concileable to arbitrary Power, provided it were in himſelf, or his 
Friends. We will not look back ſo far as the Seal: but after he had, 
as the Author ſays, returned that to the King, I may aitirm, there never 
was a Set of Men ſo unreaſonable, outrageous, and immoderate, in mo- 
ving things againſt Law, and common Senſe, as that Faction was; of 
which multitudes of Inſtances may be given; but a few tor a taſte, dif: 
ſolving the Parliament by Mob-Law; impriſoning Magiſtrates and 
Freemen by Shoals, on pretence of abhorring, miſcalled breach of Privi- 
lege; the long-laboured Engine, called Ignoramus, for ſtopping all Las 
againſt State-Criminals; denying the Power of the Crown to pardon _ 
Perſons impeach'd, cum multi alizs, I do but point at a few Peccadillos, 
tor demonſtration of the Juſtice, Moderation, and Equity of that Fa- 
tion, which perhaps may have been confirmed by ſome later Emergen- 
cies; and I durſt anſwer, it will be found ever the ſame. 1 
This Concern of a foreign Writer in taking part againſt our ſettled 
Government and Conſtitution, almoſt tempts me to a breach of Charity, 
when reflect upon the behaviour of the whole Hugonot· race and Name. 
One would think they ſhould praiſe the Bridge they go over; and if not 
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or Opinion, yet for Gratitude and Humanity, forbear ſiding with thoſe 

en, who ever were, are ſtill, and are likely to continue in a perpe- 
tual War againſt the eſtabliſh'd Church and Monarchy, and that with re. 
markable ſpight to the Royal Family. If any of them hears K Charles 
the 1 well ſpoken of, it puts them under a chagrin; and calling him 
Martyr, puts them paſt all Patience. Archbiſhop Laud is with them no 
better than a Devil; K. Charles the 24a Papiſt, and Tyrant, tho' a ſingu- 
lar good Friend and Cheriſher of them; wich ſuch like fanatical Illu- 
ſions that poſſeſs them; and fo far as we have indulged them to act a 
moneſt us, if there be Whig and Tory, we know where to find them to 
2 Man: All which Conduct of theirs, is as far from true Primitive Chri- 
ſtianity, and Modeſty, as Heatheniſm is from Chriſtianity: It would be 
well therefore it they would mend their Manners, and learn to live lets 
pragmatically under a Government, which ever protected, relieved, and 
never hurt them, left the Charity here ſhould be repented of, and the 
Uſage of them at home be thought bur their due. 

But we have not done with the Author yer. 

P. 10. The E. S. being reconciled to the Court (out of an hmeſt De- 
ſign of being as uſeful as he could to bis Country) was made Lord 
Preſident of the Council in 1679. : 

A careful Parentheſis. He has not ſaid in any one place the Certainty of 
any Fatts the Earl defigned ; bur only in general, to oppoſe Popery, &c. 
leaving the reſt to ill-natured Conſtruction. So that all he ſays, has not 
the leaſt of juſt Information in it, either of the State of the Public, 
while he was concerned with it; or of the Actions of the Earl bimſelt, 
by which he might be underſtood. But only that the Court was bad, 
and he was good; the Court Popiſh, and Tyrannous, and he a Proteſtant, 


and a Protector of Liberty: The Court drave on to eſtabliſh the ruin of 
the Proteſtant Religion, and the Laws; but he oppoſed ; and that was 
all he had to anſwer for, altho' proſecuted as a Martyr for his Country. 


In this manner, tho* perhaps in fewer words, he ſets us forth; which Me- 
thod if tolerated, puts it in the Power of an Hiſtorian to make black 
white, and white black; to corrupt the Evidence of paſt Times and 


Examples; and render Hiſtory, that ſhould be diftin& and wholeſom to 
future Times, obſcure and venomous. If it be ſaid he deſigned not an 
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Hiſtory of that time; what made him ſo maliciouſly cenſure the time? 
His Defign, the Life of Mr. Locke, did not lead him to that ; he might 
have mentioned his Relation and Dependance on the Earl, without li- 
belling the King, the Council, and the whole Miniſtry. But that is e- 
nough to ſhew, if he did not deſign Hiſtory, he was fully bent upon Slan- 
der; and therefore gave us only his falſe concluſion, without any Pre- 
miſſes, either true or falſe, The reſt is Categorical  —_ 

F. 10. Having again taken his place at the Council for the Good of the 
tanto; | D 2 Engliſh 


(28) 

- Engliſh Nation, rather than to carry on the Deſigns of the Court, which 
aimed at the Eſtabliſhment of Popery and arbitrary Power. 
Carefully expreſs'd again. There is a great Latitude in that Phraſe, —for 
the good of the Engliſh Nation; for if he had made himſelf Lord Prote- 


tector, many had ſuch an Opinion of him, as to think That had been fo; - 


and not a few accounted ſubverting the Engliſh Monarchy, and ſetting 
up new fangled Governments no worſe. So what do we get by this 
Character of a Stateſman's Purpoſes? Fallacies lie in Generals, and an 
Author of Logick ſhould not be ſo groſly guilty. But you hear again what 
the Deſigns of the Court were, which from his Pen, without any parti- 
cularizing, is enough. Burt that a Child of the Noon day Father, I mean 
a ſcandalous Lye, may not paſs by ſo cleverly, I muſt for Truth's fake 
remember, that in that time alluded to here, and from the eſtabliſhin 

the Teſt Laws, during the King's Life, it was moſt notorious, that all the 
Miniſters of the Crown, Judges, and Soldiers in Commiſſion were Pro- 
teſtants, and conformable in Eceleſiaſticals, as well as Temporals, to the 
known Laws of the Land; not one fingle Papiſt to be found amongſt 
them; the Fence-laws of the Teſts exactly obſerved, which made it im- 
poſſible to be otherwiſe; for thoſe incontroulably excluded Papiſts from 
all Poſts of Profit, Truſt, or Authority under the Crown: And in the 
general, if ever the Law was the Rule of a Government, it was then 
little being attempted to the contrary, if any thing at all; and that of no 
duration or effect. The Miniſters of the State and Juſtice were generally 
Men able, and that lived well, and were greatly eſteemed in the Na- 
tion ; nor was any ProteQion or Screen from the Court had againſt the 
Parliamentary Accuſations, or Proceedings againſt any of them; but 


ſuch had all their free courſe, as far as they would bear. And finally, 


in the Reign of K. Milliam an Inquiſition came over theſe Miniſters and 
Magiſtrates, with all the Fury and Prejudice imaginable; and no fault 
could be found in their Miniſtration, even by their enraged and uncon- 
trouled Enemies: and yet this ſquinting Critick can ſay, the Deſigns of 
this Court were to ſettle Popery and arbitrary Power; which ſcandalous 
Declaration here among us had merited no better Reward from the Juſtice 
of the Nation, than a publick Stage and wooden Caſement. Then follows 
P. 9. Freſh Crimes were ſoon laid to his Charge. 
They were ready cut and dried, and then might ſoon be applied. The 


Sting here is in this word ſoon; which infinuates that the word was gi- 


ven out, Conclamatum et, he mult right or wrong be charged, and then 


the dreſs d up accuſation ſoon came on. This is exactly the Libel- N 


{train of that time. 
P. 10. And thereupon the King ſent him to the Tower. 
That is upon direct Evidence againſt him, ſworn by divers compe- 
tent Witneſſes, by regular Warrant, grounded on that Charge, he was 
1 | committed, 
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(29) 
committed. The Author perhaps doth not know the ſtrictneſs of Com- 
mitments in Eng land, which are not made without Warrant, and that 
by a proper Magiſtrate (as by Order of Council when the Examina- 
tion is there) expreſſing the' Offence ; and there is always Teſtimony 
upon Oath taken in writing, before the Warrant iſſues. But he would 
' have us think, upon a looſe Charge, the King committed him by his 
immediate Authority, ſuch being his Royal Will and Pleaſure ; which 
” he uſeth not to do, nor was it ſo done in this caſe. 
* P. 10. But he was acquitted, in ſpight of the Intriegues of the Court, 
Theſe Intriegues, you mult know, are only Subornation and Perjury in 
| the Proſecution. That's the Subſtance: As for the Form, it is ſtrange a 
foreign Critick ſhould write ſo roundly of Engliſn Forms, and under- 
| ftand ſo little of them. He could not be acquitted, becauſe he never 
was tried; nor could he be tried, becauſe the Indictment preferred and 
roved againſt him, was moſt perjurioully rejected. Now where is the 
. of the Court? The Attorney: General proſecutes publickly, 
and in the face and hearing of multitudes preſent, proves his Charge: 
the corrupt Grand Jury, a ſelect Company of the fame Party with 
the Accuſed, conſult privately, and reject the Charge: ſure the Intriegue 
was amongſt them, and not on the part of an open Proſecution. 

The Libel here is dreſsd in few words, but very pregnant, and ſuch 
as give ſcope to a malicious Imagination , to ſuppoſe all the Villany 
in the World. But it will not be diſſolved in ſo ſmall a compaſs, to the 

i underſtanding of Strangers to our Forms; who from this Account will 
© have no other Idea, than the Author, by the words Intriegues of the 
Court, defigns to excite, that is, direct Subornation and Perjury; there- 
ore I think it not amiſs to declare the true Intriegue in as few words 
| 2s l can. ; 
By the Law of England no Man is put to anſwer, or plead at Peril of 
bis Life, before a grand Jury hath allowed the Indictment; which is 
: an Inqueſt, not of the Merits of the Cauſe; for that is to be examined 
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upon hearing of both fides, Proſecutor and Defendant ; but of the Ac- 
cuſation, upon hearing only what the Profecutor hath to ſay and prove: 
$ and if there be a legal Evidence, tho' perhaps of doubtful Credit, 
| whereby it appears the Indictment is not without ground, the grand. 
Inqueſt is bound by their Duty and Oaths to find the Bill, that is re- 
turn upon it, Billa vera. But if upon Examination it appears, that 
there is not a legal Evidence of ſuch a Charge, then they return Igno- 
ramus, and tłlat is a full ſtop to the Proceeding; but no acquittal, for 
another IndiQtment may come in for the ſame Offence tories quoties, till 
Billa vera is returned; and then there is a thro' Canvaſs of the Fact be- 
bdore a petit Jury, and both fides are fully heard: This is the Trial 
1 whereupon the Party is either found guilty, or acquitted; and after that 
= If | | no 
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no Indittment farther can be preferred. This is the courſq of proceeding 
in capital Caſes in Exg land; Whereby it appeats, that it the Grand In- 
queſt be corrupt, and will refuſe to allow Indictments that have a re- 
gular Evidence to ſupport them, they put a poſitive bar to the Courſe 
of ſuſtice, break their Truſt, and are wilſully perjured. . 

Theſe Grand Inqueſts or Juries, are ordinarily choſen and returned by 
the Sheriffs; and thoſe for London and Middleſex, are appointed by the 
Body of the City at an Aſſembly of the Corporation, which they call 
their Common Hall: That conſiſts of the Livery-men of the Com- 
panies, which are an Order ſelect for performing ſome fort of Duties, 
principally for Elections of Officers; and are ſuppoſed to be de meliori- 
bas Civium; who, together with the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, act in 
the Common Hall, and are for thoſe purpoſes the Body of the City. It 
hath appeared manifeſtly, that the Faction againſt the Crown in Eng- 
land, ſor whom this Author is of Council, under the Conduct of their 
noble Leaders, foreſeeing what occaſion there might be, bave for many 


Yeats betore theſe doings, gone on in a courſe of modelling the Livery 


into their Faction; and fo by taking advantage of ſactious Magiſtrates, 
and Rulers, of Companies, they have increaſed the Number of Livery- 
Companies, and ſtrangely multiplied the Livery in each Company; 
whereby from a moderate reaſonable Aſſembly of Citizens, as the Com- 
mon Hall formerly was (and that it might be ſo the Livery was origi- 
nally inſtituted) then it was become tumultuous, and far beyond the 
Capacity of che great Hall to receive. And by a deſigned Series of mo- 


delling and augmenting out of this Party, the Aſſembly tock the ſame 


Complexion, and aded by faQtious Meaſures : And that was feen in no- 
thing more than the choice of Sheriffs; for they came at length to be ſo 
bold and bare-fac'd, to appoint Sheriffs that return'd the Grand Juries 
out of the moſt profligate Confidents of the Party; who with all the Ef 
frontery imaginable, . againſt the Opinion of all the Magiſtracy above 
them, and againſt Duty and their Oaths, rejected all Indictments againſt 
their Partiſans; and from the Form of their perverſe Returns, were 

ſtigmatized by the. infamous Name of Ignoramus ee 3 
Upon this Scheme the Faction had built up an Impunity in Caſes ca- 
pital for their whole Party; for if they could not be accuſed in London 
and Middleſex, where the Seat of Government was (and for that they de- 
pended on their Friend Ig noramus) they were fate: behind this Retrench- 
ment, they grew ſo confident: and audacious in Treaſon and treafonable 
Practices and Speeches, as then would have made a Stranger think there 
was no Goyernment at all. And the Party reaped the Fruit in divers In- 
ſtances of this Security, which was effe ctual to them in ſcreening their 
Friends from the ordinary Courſe of Juſtice; but in none more eminently, 
than in this Caſe of the Earl. Thus it continued, till a Reſtauration = 
| | the 
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he Authdrity of the Lofd Mayor to influence the Appointment of one 
Sheriff to be confirmed; and dnothet to be elected by the Common Hall, 
according to ancient Solemnities and City Cuſtoms. - 1 

. The King's Attorney-General being commanded to prefer an Indict. 
ment of High Treaſon againſt the: Earl, and having Experience of the 
behaviour of the grand Inqueſts, and not doubting but to meer with the 
like in this Cafe, thought fit to infiſt, that his Evidence might be given 
in the publick Court, and not in a Chamber, as ordinary Matters pals ; 
to the end that the Court might aid the Examination, and fee that ir was 
free and fairly done; and the Aſſembly, which was extraordinary great, 
might judge whether his Evidence came up to the Charge, which was ali 
to be inquired of, or not, This was Ritfly oppoſed by the Grand Jury- 
men; bur yet ordered, and accordingly done; and they had full liberty 
to examine in publick, and to conſult in private: And after divers Wit- 
neſſes, as ſtrictly examined as at a Trial, a treaſonable Aſſociation, and 
Liſt of Men worthy, and worthy Men (Innuendo the former to be hanged ) 
and other Papers found in the Earl's Cloſet produced and read; yet the 
Reſult was Ignoramus. It is not to be conceived with what deteſtation 
this Return was received by the Court and the Audience (not of the Fa- 
Qion) and not only there, but abroad: For I do not know that any Action 
of a ſingle Man, or number of Men in a Court of Juſtice, ever ſtank ſo 
in the publick Noſtrils, or flew abroad, and diſpers d it ſelf in Rumor 
all over England with more Infamy and Abhorrence than that did; 
which is well known to all that lived, and obſerved any thing during 
the ſhort Reign of Ignoramus. 


Here is a juſt and true Account of theſe Intriegues, fo particular, as 


who will may diſprove the Relation if they can; and not after the way 


of pure Mal dire, a Sentence to ſting, and no Fact either to make it ſen- 
ſible, or warrantable, a Rhetofick fitter for Billingſgate than Hiſtory : To 
which competent Court of Judicatute we refer the Author, for his Appro- 
bation and Reward. In the mean time J deſire to know of him, whe- 
ther in his Country good Actions or bad ones, ſuch as he calls Intriegues, 
ſhun the Light. In this cafe the Crawn-fide demanded the Light, and 
an univerſal Inſpection of the Proceedingʒ the other Party held ſtrongly 
to deal in the dark, without Obſervation or Witneſs :-Then where lay the 
Intriegue in all this? If any, ſurely it was on the FaQtion's, and not on 
the Court - ſide; elſe it was not juſtly ſpoken of ſome, that they ſought 
Darkneſs rather than Light, becauſe their Deeds were evil. 

I have not here entered upon the Merits of the Evidence, nor ſtated 
the Proceedings of the City at large; which are a Subject of greater Ex- 
tent in Hiſtory than this place requires; and who will may have Satiſ- 
faction from the publick Prints about that time, which ſet the whole 
matter forth in full ſtrength on either ſide. Here is enough to confute 
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und ſhew the Sycophancy of this Author: and I am ſorry it is fo much; 
becauſe it may ſeem impertinent; ſince the Cauſe may be thought now 
ſcarce to deſerve ſuch a ſort of Anſwer; it being ſufficient to a petulant 
Allegation, to return a poſitive Negation. But was willing to be clear; 
and f thought leſs would not do: and if this doth not come up to the 
Author's, or his Friend's Fancy, who may think I ſay too little, as well 
as not clear enough, it's poſſible ſome other Pen may at full length 
give them ſatisfaction. 1982 > 


= 


But we have not done yet. = 

P. 10. Tn December 1682. he retir'd into Holland. 

Any one who reads this, would think that this retiring was from the 
fright of this Proſecution, and leſt other falſe Charges ſhould be brought 
againſt him; and that nothing particular and new had intervened to al- 
ter the State of Affairs, as to his Lordſhip's Caſe; but there were two 
Conſiderations that made it very prudent for him to retire: For 1. the 
Office of Sheriff was taken out of the Hands of the Faction, and no de- 
pendance upon Ignoramus left; whereupon the fame Indictment that was 
before rejected, might be again preferred againſt him. But that is not 
all: that Winter there was a bloody Conſpiracy formed, in which the 
whole factious Party, more or leſs were concerned; ſome in an higher 
degree, by way of Ravilliac, to blunderbuſs the King and Duke both at 
once, paſſing by Rye-bouſe ; others more moderate, only to ſecure the 
King's Perſon, and his Guards, to keep them from doing hurt; that Re- 
formation might go on in a Parliamentary way without diſturbance ; 
and others, who perhaps were but the Rabble of the Party, leſs fit to be 

_ truſted, who ated by Inſtruction ſo far as they were thought fit to be 
imployed ; and that was ordinarily on all occaſions to tumultuate, and 
in general to expect ſome great Matters to be done, tho they knownot 
what. Bur it is certain, that Winter all theſe Trades were going on to- 
gether; and how far the Earl was guilty, or not, I will not ſay, but refer 
to the Prints ; that is, the King's Declaration, the Trials, and the Account 
with the original Informations, publiſhed by the Biſhop of Rocbeſfer; 
and as to the firſt of theſe, I may ſay boldly, that a publick Manifeſto 
of a Crowned Head or State; in-my Obſervation, hath not advanced in 
affirmation to the univerſality of the People Matters of Fact, that were ei- bh 
ther falſe in themſelves, or wanted regular Proofs to ſupport them. This a 
noble Earl conſidered, that a Conſpiracy ſo broad as this was, and mana- L 
ged looſely, as if it were to divert Clubs and private Dinners, and not exe- | 
cuted as ſoon as thought, as true Policy required, would certainly be dif: 
covered; and fo ſhewed his Wiſdom by retiring, which the Event de- 
monſtrated; for in July after the whole Conſpiracy was diſcovered, not 
by politick Steps and Piece-meal, as others had been, but all at once; 

which brought on the Trials, Executions, and Confeſſions, that are no 
| | => CCTetsS 1; 
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( 33) 
Sectets; and if his Lordſhip had been in England, he had been in ſome 
Danger alſo. I have but touched theſe Matters; and I thought it need- 
ful ſo far to ſhew, how the Author leaps over Hedge and Ditch to com- 
paſs a Slander, . | 

Ib, K. William, then P. of O. knew that his only Crime was, that 

he oppoſed the Deſigns of the Court. 

The Author makes very bold with K. Villiam's Intelligence at that 
time, to ſuppoſe that he was ignorant of ſuch poſitive Facts, as appear'd 
broad and above-board in proof, whilſt his Concerns lay ſo deep in Eng- * 
land. And 1 think he doth the Memory of that Prince no Honour, to 
ſuppoſe them two ſo well acquainted, that the Prince mult either know 
f all his Actions, and Behaviour, or think there was no Crime in any thing 
# that had been done, but only croſſing the Court. What was the true 
i Cauſe of the Favour the Earl found in Hollaud, was beſt known to 
4 thoſe that ſhewed him Favour; and fo we go on to the next Obſervation. 

5 P. 11. — Honour to this Province, and Amſterdam in partieular, that 
? it entertained and 3 fo illuſtrious a Refug ie. 

We will allow him his Partiality, and Praiſes of his Country; but it 

js not to be forgot, that where that hath harboured and protected ſome, 

another Country, called England, and particularly the City of London, 
Hhath not only done that, but ſupported and relieved many more; and fuch 
„ as did not flee for Treafon againſt the Eſtate, but for their Religion; and 
| continues to do the fame ſtill, tho the Encouragement to it, from the 
: Behaviourof either the obſcure, or the illuſtrious Refugies is not great; 
and it would become the Author in his next ſcribling Fit about Engliſe 
Affairs, to do us a little Juſtice in this matter. | 
1 But as for his illuſtrious Refugiè, he may not perhaps know, ſuppo- 
ſing Innocence, how little need a Peer of England hath to fly his Coun- 
N try for Refuge, having one at home, that againſt all the Malice of the 
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Government, if never ſo fierce, would protect him, and that is Trial by 
Peers. For in this Particular of Trials, the Peers of England are an Ari- 
ſtocracy, and have the ſole Judicature of each other in Capitals; and if 
2 Peer be not thought guilty by them, he is ſafe, let the Court urge 
— whatthey will. And how extreme nice and careful they are of their 
> Tuſtice, I need not ſay, it is notorious : therefore what Reaſon an Engliſh: 
Peer hath to fly, except conſciouſneſs of Guilt, I cannot underſtand. 

The next Figure is an Ejaculation, 

P. 11. — May this Town ever remain a ſafe Sanctuary tothe Innocent, 
and by its generous Carriage draw down upon is. ſelf the Praiſes 
and Bleſſing s of all thoſe, who are Levers of Vertue , not only in its 
Proſperity, but even when it ſuffers the ſharpe#} 18 

I know ſome Corporations would. have given him a lam ſhare of Cu- 
ard for chis; and as well worth it, I * haye added no Allay, if 
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\ Deſign; oft, ther vere. Hat vievincTy veftive 
inſt the Government of England in the Cãſe of whe B. 
founded upon mauifeſt Ignorance and: Untruchs and aggta- 
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vated with the Malice of the Father of them. He doth not . 


this Eulogy may be retorted upon him, as 
WO that great Town never- be a-SanQuary: i guilty Perſons, and 
hx à faftious Circizge dra do.] it felt; rhe Deteſtation and Cur- 
ſesꝛoſc thoſe who are Lovers af Peace; not only whengit is Pptofitahle: 


for themſelves, but even. when they "ſhall ſuffer by advancing it in 


Neighbour- Kingdoms 
I think this as charitable ak well ne 2 Prayer, and leans on 


as much Truth as his. He ſees how cheap words, good or bad are; 
ane may find; and beſtow em at pleaſurez they flow after Prejudice; 5 


but Facts and real Teſtimony. are not ſo math at his Service. 


But letting Nhetorick alone, I da not ſee where Hes- the Honour in 
Er ng Fugitives, contrary to national Stipulation; it-is alike on 
fides; and honeſt Men uſe to ſtand to their word, tho” it be to 
their loſs; or at leaſt do as they would have been dene unto: and 1. 
gueſs ſome amongſt them would have taken it ill, if De Miis had been 
4 Refugis from their Juſtice into Euglanu, and been made an Alderman of 
London, on purpoſe that they might not demand him. For iſ the State here 
d, that the City- Privilege had obſtructed his Delivery, they 
would have faid it had been a ſcandalous Trick, and a Breach of the 
National py but 1 never heard, the Earl was: 10 much as de- 
manded. 

As for the reſt of his Pampblet: (for i it In better) and his ober 
Writings, of Engih Affairs, Lhope a better Pen will inform you of their. 
Jaltice and Veracity; for they are out of my way to cenſute; you will 
give me leave here only to add, that Le Ciere in one Paſſage has deli- 
vered up his Philoſopher to Infamy y. For he ſays, 

P. $& - — n abe Aſif ance. to ſorve Pieces, bi Lordſoip life 10 

| Las upitbe:Englith Nation, &c. 
Ugges Kit had tai whatiheiſe Pieces were, we are left at liberty to re- 
cur to ſuch Libels, as then ſlew abou in Print, which are little becoming 
a Philoſopher, I wil the Author had ſome Friend to adviſe bim, when-! 
ever. he writes of :a foieign Country, nevet to take Parties and tran- 
ſcribe or epitomize Libels, and mae them yet worſe:by:his own mali- 
cious manner of repreſenting: the moſt vs gr nr in, thets ; | 
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